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Statement of Philosophy 



Focus of kindergarten education has become an 
increasingly controversial issue as greater atten- 
tion and emphasis is being given to early child- 
hood education. At one end of the continuum per- 
sons with “child development” backgrounds have 
emphasized the physical, emotional, and social 
needs^ of the five-year-old — at times appending 
their intellectual needs. Curriculum, however, was 
based primarily on those three aspects of develop- 
ment and emerged solely from the interests of the 
child. At the other extremity content-oriented 
persons developed very structured curriculum 



within a formal climate without recognition of 
the basic physical, emotional, and social require- 
ments of the five-year-old. 

Weaknesses of either approach are readily ap- 
parent. In the former, the child himself deter- 
mined the curriculum and long-term goals were 
held to a minimum. The emergent curriculum was 
based solely upon the child’s interests and dis- 
coveries and often resulted in isolated learnings 
which bore little relation to the demands of the 
society. The latter approach failed to recognize 
that basic need satisfaction is prerequisite to 
successful learning. Small children were expected 
to concentrate for long periods of time on pj^r, 
pencil, and workbook activities which were in- 
compatible with their developmental level. Lack 
of understanding of the implications of research 
into the cognitive processes of young children led 
ajgain to the learning of isolated facts, but this 
time in a highly structured, teacher-directed ap- 
proach. 

Amherst’s kindergarten progi*am, as described 
in the proposal for the federal grant, is a “readi- 
ness” kindergarten, but its program fits neither 
of the above descriptions. Physical, social, and 
emotional needs are recognized as being of ex- 
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treme importance in the establishment of climate 
. and the development of curriculum. Recognition 
is given to the fact that prerequisite to any design 
of appropriate curriculum is the study of the child 
himself. When his basic needs are met, explora- 
tion of intellectual content occurs. Key concepts 
form the basis of curriculum. Pupils are guided 
in the sorting and classification of information 
and the integration and application of concepts 
to new situations. Increasing competence in com- 
munication skills are stressed in all aspects of the 
program. 

Teacher selection is a crucial matter. With the 
exception of the parent-child relationship, few 
others are as close as those between the child and 
his kindergarten teacher. Few people will be as 
influential in shaping his attitudes. Few will be 
as intimately associated with his need satisfac- 
tion. The teacher must be able to establish, alter, 
and re-establish individual pupil goals as ongoing 
evaluation occurs in the classroom. 

Provision for health and dental examinations 
is essential both for diagnosis and remediation of 
problems already existing, as well as for preven- 
tion of future difficulties. The kindergarten 
teacher must be alert to symptoms of physical 



difficulties — ^to signs of poor nutrition, faulty 
vision and hearing, lack of sufficient sleep, or 
other unsatisfactory physical condition. 

Although the five-year-old is extremely active, 
he tires easily. Provision for alternating periods 
of activity and relaxation provide a rh3d:hmic 
program compatible with this need. 

The kindergarten child often lacks good mus- 
cular or eye-hand coordination. Large muscles 
are better developed than the small. Opportunity 
for vigorous body movement — ^for running, crawl- 
ing, jumping, tumbling— ^are provided. A variety 
of interesting manipulative materials encourages 
small muscle development. 

Although the five-year-old usually has devel- 
oped dominance, left-right directionaJity and per- 
ception of position in space are often lacking. 
These orientation skills are stressed in the per- 
ceptual aspects of the reading readiness and 
physical education program as well as in other 
areas of curriculum. 

The kindergarten child maintains strong ma- 
ternal ties. Separation from the security of fa- 
miliar surroundings is a tremendous step for him 
on the road to independence. The social science 
curriculum clarifies his role in the family and in 
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th© clflssroom and int©rr6lat6s th© two ©nviron- 
ments. Opportunity is provid©d to compar© and 
contrast horn© and school in t©rms of adult and 
p©er contacts, physical facilitios, and bohavioral 
expectations in order to facilitate the transition. 

pie perceptive kindergarten teacher assists the 
child in identif 3 ting his emotions and provides ex- 
periences for helping him express his feelings in 
personally satisfying and socially acceptable 
ways. The five-year-old is egocentric — & beginner 
in social learning. Essential to peer group accep- 
tance is the abili'tir to share in work and play situ- 
ations. Assistance in recognizing the feelings of 
others is needed as he emerges as a social being. 

Because a realistically positive self-concept is 
vital to successful functioning in any situation, 
the kindergartner must find all learning experi- 
ences so sectored as to minimize failure. Unique 
contributions of every child are recognized and 
reinforced. 

Natural curiosify so evident in the young child 
is encouraged by the methodology employed in the 
kinderga^n program. While behavioral limits 
are iden^ied, the child is provided with multiple 
opportunities within this framework to move 
about the classroom, to manipulate materials, to 



test ideas, to apply concepts. 

Discussions, dramatic play, role-playing, choral 
speaking and free play periods provide many and 
varied activities for increasing verbal compe- 
tency.. 

The integrated, basic concept approach to con- 
tent areas is similar to that proposed by Helen 
Robison and Bernard Spodek and is a departure 
from both the child-centered and the rigidly 
tether-structured approach. “Instead of taking 
children on loosely-planned trips to encourage as- 
yet-undefined learning, the teacher will now be 
encouraged to plan a trip because of some specific 
data she wishes the children to perceive or experi- 
ence, in order to build a base for the concept she 
wants them to construct. The children’s active 
involvement in manipulative, exploratory, and 
varying experiences would be a major learning 
avenue with strong emphasis upon play and indi- 
vidual choice. To this, the teacher would add stim- 
ulating and suggestive materials, direction, sup- 
port, verbalization, clarification, practice activi- 
ties and interaction.” ’ 



'Robison and Spodek: New Directions in the Kinder- 
garten. Teachers CoUege Press, Columbia University, 
New York: 1965 
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Recognition is given to the fact that the depth 
of experience and understanding varies tremen- 
dously from pupil to pupiL The climate and meth- 
odology lend themselves to acceptance and, in- 
deed, encouragement of this diversity. Bruner, 
when proposing the spiral nature of curriculum 
suggested that any concept could be offered to any 
diild of any age in an intellectually sound man- 
ner. Acceptance of spiral concepts in curriculum 
removes the heed for fixed levels of achievement 
or strict grade placement of content, as it pro- 
vides for return again and again to basic con- 
cepts, each time adding a measure of sophistica- 
tion.’ 

The intent of this booklet is not to provide the 
kindergarten teacher with a step-by-step recipe- 
tsrpe manual. No person apart from the kinder- 
garten teacher hersdf in a specific classroom is 
capable of that refinement. For only she knows 
what happen^ in yesterday’s class, what new in- 
terests were sparked, what exciting questions 
were asked and what tangents might have been 
taken. She knows that whatever is taught in kin- 



’ Bruner: On RTnotving. Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.: 1963 



dergarten must not be taught at the expense of 
unplanned and spontaneous exploration ignited by 
pupil interest or curiosity. The function of this 
guide is to delineate key concepts and to suggest 
some activities which seem to be appropriate in 
meeting the broad objectives of the program. 

Division of content into subject areas is a con- 
venience of format only. Application of concepts 
developed in a given content area should be made 
in other areas of curriculum as well as in mean- 
ingful social situations. The booklet is an invita- 
tion to the kindergarten teadier to use and to 
evaluate its contents and to add her own crea- 
tive activities as they are tested in the classroom 
situation. 

It is our hope that “the kindergarten will grow 
in nature as our vision and our insight into the 
meaning of education deepen and broaden. It will 
be altered from year to year by reflection upon 
what we have att^pted and what we have ac- 
complished. Out of this will come a new vision, 
a higher standard, which will enable us to recon- 
struct and create newer and more ideal courses 
of study for children of the future.” ’ 




I 



’Patty Snich Hill: Second Report — The Kindergarten. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, Mass.: 1913 
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Objectives of Kindergarten Program 
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Physical 

'to increase strength and endui’ance 
to improve muscular coordination 
to respond rhythmically 
to utilize correct body mechanics in daily ac- 
tivities 

to recognize and experience total relaxation 
and release from tension 
to control bodily functions 
to identify need for proper food, habits of 
cleanliness, proper amount of sleep 
to use rules necessary for safety 

Emotional 

to establish a positive self-concept 
to establish the following sequential levels of 
personality development 

a. to develop sense of trust 

b. to develop sense of autonomy 

c. to develop a sense of initiative 

to moderate withdrawal or aggressive ten- 
dencies 

to express appropriate affect 
to release emotions in appropriate ways 



Social 

to join group activities 
to take turns 
to share 

to play both the role of a leader and of a fol- 
lower 

to care for materials properly 
to communicate freely with adults and peers 
to accept behavioral limits which must be es- 
tablished in a gi’oup situation 

Intellectual 

to increase attention span 
to follow directions 
to recall infomation 
to communicate adequately 
to seek answers to questions — ^by asking and 
by testing hypothesis 

to progi*ess through content area objectives 
which are compatible with ability and de- 
velopmental level 

Use of the following developmental checklist de- 
veloped by Mrs. Janet Spyker. School Psycholo- 
gist — ^Amherst-Pelham Schools, is recommended 
in September and June of the Kindergarten year 
as one evaluative measure of pupil growth. 
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Developmental Checklist 

AMHERST-PELHAM SCHOOLS 
Amherst, Massachusetts 



Mrs. Janet Spyker 
School Psychologi.st 



NAME 



DATE TEACHER 



Please complete the following checklist, checking 
one category under each item. If check is inade- 
quate, please comment. 

1. Ability to coordinate large muscles (walking, 
running, playing) 

Poor_Weak_Average Good„Very Good 

COMMENT: 

2. Ability to coordinate fine muscles (holding 

pencil, marking and cutting within lines) 
Poor — Weak Average Good- .Very Good 

COMMENT: 

3. Ability to control body functions (drooling, 
defecation, urination) and to care for self 
(dressing self, washing hands) 

Poor — ^Weak-Average Good ^Very Good 

COMMENT: 



4. Ability to concentrate independently on a 

chosen activity for at least 20 minutes 
Poor — Weak-Average Good ^Very Good . 

COMMENT; 

5. Ability to express appropriate affect (sad- 
ness, fear, anger, happiness, etc.) 

Poor — ^Weak — Average_Good—.Very Good. . 
COMMENT: 

6. Ability to participate in class activity (games, 
projects) 

Poor — ^Weak — Average Good__Very Good . 

COMMENT: 

7. Ability to accept constructive criticism with- 
out undue withdrawal or aggression 

Poor — ^Weak— Average.. .Good Very Good. . 

COMMENT; 



8. Ability to make assumptions based on past ex- 
perience (lack of repetition of similar mis- 
takes) 

Poor_Weak__Average_G}ood_Very Good 
COMMENT: 

9. Ability to recall simple information and basic 
facts without hesitation 

Poor_Weak__Average_Good_Very Good 
COMMENT: «uuu— 

19. Freedom in verbal communication with others 
(peers and adults) 

COMMENT: 

11. Relied attention when teacher is speaking 
(whether interested or not) 

12. Ability to follow simple directions without in- 
terceding activity or “dawdling” 

Good__ 

COMMENT: 

13. Ability to reply with relevant verbal re- 
sponses to direct questions of the teacher 



Poor_Weak„Average_.Good.. Very Good 
COMMENT: 

14. Ability to speak clearly and to be understood 
by others without undue repetition and/or 
questioning 

Poor_Weak_Average_Good__Veiy Good 
COMMENT: 



ties and verbal communication with peers 

Good_ 

COMMENT: 



16. Ability to differentiate between details and 
experiences which are important only to the 
individual and those which are important to 
an external process (story, daily routine, aca- 
demic work, economic operatio ns , etc ) 

17. Ability to seek information by asking ques- 
tions, testing hypotheses on others, utilizing 
suggested resources 
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Organizational Techniques 

Amherst’s kindergarten program is a combina- 
tion of self-selected activities in a free-play period 
and teacher-directed activities during a quiet ac- 
tivity period. 

Play fulfills many of the physical, emotional, 
and social situations and provides for concrete 
application of skills acquired during the teacher- 
structured groups — such as the use of money at 
the store, measuring at the water table, writing 
letters in sand, using musical instruments, experi- 
menting with art materials, and so forth. 

Observation of the child during this time pro- 
vides the teacher with information and insight 
on each child yrhich could not be obtained in a 
highly structured learning situation. 

Objectives of Free Play for the Child 
to use manipulative naaterial in activities which 
develop large and small musdes 
to express motions 

to channel emotions into socially acceptable out- 
lets 

to converse freely with peers, teachers, and 
aides to increase language facility 
to encounter concrete problem-solving situa- 
tions, to test hypothesis, and to find solution 
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to role-play — ^to react to situations from the 
viewpoint of another person 
to increase self-control 
to share 

to care for materials properly 
to lengthen attention span 

The information which the teacher obtains 
through observation serves as a guide for pro- 
gram planning both for group and individualized 
instruction. 

Does he appear to be physically coor jinated? 
How does he react to failure? 

Is he predominantly a leader or follower? Can 
he assume both roles? 

Does he converse meaningfully? 

Does he possess adequate vck»bulary? 

Does he experiment and manipulate materials? 
Does he use a variety of materials in a variety 
of ways? 

What are his interests? 

Does he try alternate solutions to problems? 
Does he display self-control? 

Is he accepted, isolated, or rejected? 

Does he utilize skills learned in teacher-directed 
groups in his activities? 
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How long is his attention span on a self-directed 
activity? 

Does he show interest in numbers, letters, 
books, etc.? 

By what methods does he secure adult and peer 
attention? 

A sensitive teacher, after careful observation, is 
able to set useful and realistic goals for the in- 
dividual child. Careful and detailed anecdotal 
records are a necessary part of this type of learn- 
ing situation. 

The teacher-directed activities of the quiet ac- 
tivities time are content-oriented. Grouping is ex- 
tremely flexible. Participation is sometimes deter- 
mined by pupil interest and sometimes by teacher 
judgment as to appropriateness of a given activity 
for certain children. Both the teacher and the aide 
(if qualified) handle instructional groups simul- 
taneously, and those children not directly involved 
during a particular ten or fifteen minute lesson 
are free to select activities from a number which 
have been set out for their use, such as puzzles, 
clay, or manipulative mathematical materials. 

Whole group participation is sought only for 
evaluation periods, storytime, physical education, 
music, creative movement, and occasionally an art 
activity. 



Ideally, a.s the year progro.s.scs chihiren will 
gi’avitate more and more toward th(* more con- 
tent-oriented activitie.s, and even during the free- 
play period increased interest in dictation of 
stories, writing activities, or work with mathe- 
matical materials should become evident in many 
children. The obsei-vant teacher should readjust 
her schedule when and if this change of interest 
occurs and either shorten the free-pluy pei-iod or 
make provision for both group and individual in- 
struction during this period. 

At the model kindergai*ten, it was found appro- 
priate to begin the morning s(».ssion with free play 
and to end it with the quiet-activiticis period. 
These periods were reversed in the afternoon to 
take into account the different needs of the after- 
noon group, who usually had spent the morning 
playing and were therefore more ready, upon ai*- 
riving at school, for more structured activities. 

Our basic schedule therefore resolved itself 
into: 

A. M. Free play 

Rece.ss and physical education 
Quiet activities 
P. M. Quiet activities 

Recess and physical education 
Free play 
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Both long-range and short-term objectives 
should characterize the planning for both of these 
large time blocks. 

No time is alloted for a foi'mal snack period, 
since the snack bar, open during the entire morn,- 
ing session and during the latter half of the after- 
noon session, has proven to have many advan- 
tages. First, the child may eat as soon as he is 
hungiy. It was also found that a .small table with 
a few children was more conducive to conversa- 
tion and social learnings. It was also felt that the 
time involved in the formal snack time could be 
better spent in more purposeful activity. 

ROOM ARRANGEMENT— 

The room should be arranged around a variety 
of interest centers to provide pupils with the op- 
portunity to make their own selection of activity 
for the free-play block of time as well as during 
the quiet-activities time when they are not direct- 
ly involved in a teacher-structured gi'oup. Sug- 
gested interest centers are : 

Language Corner 

Books (of the read-aloud and the easy-to-read 
types) 

Tape recorder and listening station 
10 



Rocking cliair.s 
Pillows 

Writing materials 

Felt letteis (upper and lower case) 

Consonant picture cards 

Building and Construction Center 
Blocks and accessory toys 
Sandbox 

Woodworking box 
Curiosity Center 

Mathematical manipulative device.s (see equip 
ment list) 

Science materials (see equipment li<?t) 

Water table 

Music Center 
Orff instruments 
Rhythm instruments 
Homemade percussion instruments 

Housekeeping Center 
Play stove, sink, refrigerator 
Dolls 

Dress-up clothes 

Game Center 
Puzzles 
Beads 
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Peg boards 
Dominoes 

Large Equipment Center 
Jumping and climbing equipment 
Rocker boat 
Trampoline 
Wagons 

In planning location of the various centers, con- 
sideration should be given to all the materials 
necessary at that particular center so that near- 
by shelves are properly stacked in such a way that 
materials are accessible to the child. Easels should 
be near the sink. 

Traffic patterns must be taken into considera- 
tion. The block comer, for example, should be out 
of the traffic lanes. Balance between quiet and 
noisy activities also needs consideration. The 
woodworking area, for example, should not be ad- 
jacent to the library. 

Although it is necessary to provide a place for 
the class as a whole to gather for a conmion acti- 
vity and to participate in games, creative move- 
ment, etc., large open areas are to be discouraged, 
since they serve as invitations to running and lack 
of restraint. Dividers should be used to delineate 
the various areas. 



Mathematics in the Kindergarten 

In the development of a mathematics program 
for the kindergarten, the proper physical environ- 
ment is of the utmost importance. Because mathe- 
matical concepts will be developed in unstruc- 
tured, as well as in structured types of learning 
situations, the room is so arranged a.s to provide 
for exploratory use of the mathematics area dur- 
ing free play periods. A variety of interesting 
manipulative materials are placed strategically 
for use during these periods. Placement of the 
mathematics area close to the science table facili- 
tates application of mathematical ideas and use of 
mathematical equipment when developing scien* 
tific concepts. The instructional mathematics pro- 
gram is developed as an integral part of the total 
curriculum and mathematical ideas are associated 
with and expanded in other content areas as well 
as in social situations in the classroom. 

The perceptive teacher must provide opportuni- 
ties for developing basic mathematical concepts 
at various levels to provide for pupils with a wide 
range of background, interest, and maturity. 
Some children arrive in kindergaiten ready only 
for the free play types of manipulative experi- 
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ences. Others are prepared to engage in a variety 
of structured activities of mathematical signifi- 
cance. 

Teacher-directed activities are of two types — 
common and differentiated. Certain games, proj- 
ects, fingerplays, counting rhymes and songs pro- 
vide a profitable exj)erience for all pupils in the 
class. Other activities of a more sophisticated 
nature should be limited only to those pupils who 
possess sufficient maturity to make them mean- 
ingfful. As mathematical materials are introduced, 
opportunity is provided for free play, utilizing 
these materials if the child so chooses. Apart from 
the social importance of free play, children need 
time to “build, knock down, change their minds, 
leave unfinished, or just look without restriction 
or even question.”* 

The kindergarten mathematics program is 
based on the following objectives: 

1. To identify and name points and lines 
(those visible in the physical world, rather 
than the abstraction) 

2. To identify and classify geometric shapes: — 
circles, squ^es, rectangles, and triangles 

Tnvett. MOtthcntoticot An'(iy&H€ss, Cuisensire Com- 
pany of America, Mount Vernon, New York 



(without distinction between the closed line 
and the region; i.e., “circle” may be ac- 
cepted at the kindergarten level as describ- 
ing either the closed curve or the interior 
of the curve) 

3. To apply mathematical term “set” to 
groups of objects 

4. To use one-to-one correspondence in deter- 
mination of equivalency and non-equiv- 
alency 

5. To identify numerals 

6. To match numerals to .sets of appropriate 
numbers of objects (including empty sets) 

7. To identify common characteristics of 
members cf a set 

8. To use intersection of sets through identifi- 
cation of common characteristic of some 
members of two sets 

9. To identify subsets and rename 

10. To join sets 

11. To separate sets 

12. To write number sentences (for advanced 
pupils) 
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13. To use place value (for advanced pupils) 

14. To recite ordinal numbers and to relate 
these to the corresponding cardinal number 

15. To make size comparisons and to measure 

16. To compare numbers 



were four, etc.) and to recognize the calen- 
dar and clock as instruments for measurine 
time 

19. To identify and use terms related to direc- 
tion and distance 



17. To compare value of coins 

18. To identify and use terms related to timp 
concept (yesterday, tomorrow, when you 

Following are suggested specific activities for meeting these objectives: 
Objective Activity 



4u. 10 use mathematical skills in other curricu- 
lar or environmental situations 



To match colors 
To learn color names 



To pair color with color 
word 



To identify circular shapes 
and to associate word “cir- 
cle” with appropriate 
shape 



*■«> and blue construction paper. Fasten these to each nnoil 
Pupils are to find partners according to direcHoM Sv^; e g Ich rrf 
find a blue partner, each blue find a blue partner^ red find'?2d^rt^^’ 
Idpl'f are added to the gamo as rapidly as children are able to make 

strips of caktog. Each of these strips is then cut in two in a 

S^lufdftZ? word on one 

Sn color the other piece the corresponding color. Scatter the nieces 

front of seated children. Have children put “nuzzle” 
together thus matching the color with the word. 

Frostig exercises for perception of circle. 

Discuss circles in the room (clock, paste cover, paint tins etc ) 

snowmen, clowns, etc.). ’ 

fm bv^Biinl^wiS the following poem. If available, use Sounds of Num- 
bers by Bill Martin, which has excellent illustrations, to accompany p<wm. 
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Objective Activity 



Round is a Pancake 

Round is a pancake 
Round is a plum 
Round is a doufidinut 
Round is a drum. 

Round is a puppy 
(burled up on a rug. 

Round are the spote 
On a big ladybug. 

Look all around 
On the ^und 
In the air. 

You will find round 
Things everywhere. 

Ray circle gam^ (Fanner in the Dell, Drop the Handkerchief, etc.). 
Have pupils sit in circle to listen to a story. 

To identify square shapes On flannelboard place squares of various colors and sizes. Have pupils 

and to associate word _ count the comers. Have pupils place a smaller square on the larger square 

square with appropriate ^ that they can see “sameness” of the comers. Place the squares at vary- 

iiig angles on the Hannelboard and have them named in each position. 
Place a square on a chalkboard and draw a chalk line along one side, ^ve 
pupils me^ure other sides to that chalk line to show that in a square, 
each side is the same length. 

Pass out square sheets of paper. Direct pupils to fold paper in half twice 
and open it. Have resultant shapes identified and counted. 

Identify square shapes in classroom. 
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Objective 

To duplicate given se- 
quence 

To test visual memory 



To recognize sequence and 
to identify the next object 
in continuing sequence 

To make size comparisons 



To identify rectangular 
shape and to associate 
name and rectangle with 
appropriate shape 



To differentiate between 
squares and rectangles 



To identify triangular 
shapes tmd to associate 
name triangle with appro- 
priate shape 



Activity 



Prepare two sets of geometric shapes of varying colars> Lead-off player 
places a seq^nce of colored shapes on the board. Second player duplicates 
After several successful duplications and exchanging of leader*.s 
role, the leader displays a new sequence and allows a minute for the .second 
player to study sequence. I^er then removes a shape and ask.s the other 
to state which shape is missing. If player is successful, he becomes the 
leader and game continues. 

Stnng ^ds in a color or shape sequence or put construction |>aper shapes 
in a particular sequence. Child must select proper b^d or piece of paper 
to continue sequence. 

various sizes cut- Have pupils arrange from smallest to 
largest. As perception improves, number of shapes provided mav Imj 
increased and amount of difference in size decreased. 

Match comers of squares and rectangles to see that both have the .same 
square cj^er. Lead children to see how rectangles and squares differ* 
Trace a side of the rectangle on the board. Turn rectangle and have chil- 
dren observe by this type of measurement that a rectangle has sides of 
two different lengths. 

Use pegboard to make squares and rectangles. 

Use Frostig exercises which provide for recogfnition of various geometric 
sn&pcs* 

Draw trains, houses, books, etc., for square and rectangle pictures. 

Using a variety of sizes and shapes of triangle, lead pupils to discover in 
what one way they are alike (three sides). 

Jiifroduce the triangle of the rhythm band. 

Make pictures containing triangles, rockets, witches, kites, etc. 
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Objective Activity 



To match shapes 
To learn shape names . 

To use color names and 
shape names in following 
directions . 



Cut geometric shapes of various colors. Pin these shapes to the pupils, who 
then move about room and find partners according to the directions given ; 
e.g., find a partner wearing the same shape. Find a partner wearing the 
same color. Find a partner who has both the same shape and the same color. 

Fill a bag with squares, circles, and triangles of three different colors. 
Constmet cards which have three colored rows with shapes drawn in black. 
Game is played like Bingo. First player reaches into bag. Places the .shape 
on coiTect square on Bingo card- Second, player then draws from bag and 
plays on his card. In the event that the player draws a shape which he has 
already covered, the shape is returned to the bag and the turn i.s “lost." 
vVinner is child who first covers entire card. 



Cards described above may be used. Two cubes are also needed (a spinner 
could be substituted). On three faces of an uncolored cubCf draw a circlet a 
square, and a triangle, using a black magic marker. Leave other three faces 
blank. On second cube color three faces to match the three colors on Bingo 
u other three faces blank. Each child is provided with (‘ach 

of the three shapes in three different colors of construction paper. 

The firat child rolls the two cubes. If, for instance, the red face is up on 
one cube and the triangle on the other, he may place his red triangle o\ er 
the one dra^ on the card. If one of the blank faces comes up on c*itlu'r 
course, cannot play and the cubes are passed to the next 
child. Game continues until card is completed. 

To identify shapes Draw a large man on the dialkboard, using circles, squares and roctanglos. 

Have ^ildren come to the board and outline the various shapes in a gi ven 
color. Provide paper for them to create their own figures using the various 
geomrtnc shapes— animals, trains, cars, witches, rockets. Cutout shapes 
could be provided, with children mounting these and adding crayon detail. 
More mature children could cut their own shapes. 
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Objective Activity 

Construct mobiles using the geometric shapes. 

Provide each child with a circle, square or triangle. 

T^ch the following song to the tune of “Did You Ever See a lassie?” 
Child responds by showing the correct shape. 

Did you ever see a circle, a circle, a circle (or triangle, or square) 
Did you ever see a circle? 

Please show us one now. 

Oh, Mary, Oh, Mary, Oh, Mary, Oh, Mary (substitute any child’s 
name in group) 

Did you ever see a circle? 

Please show us one now. 



To identify shapes using Put shapes in a large box; have child stand with his back to the box. Child 
only kinesthetic clues picks one shape from the box and attempts to tell what it is without 

looking. 



To identify shapes Contract fish for Fish Pond Game. Staple geometric shapes to fish. Give 

pupils buckets with the geometric shapes. Using a fishing pole with a 
magnet, pupils catch fish and place in appropriate buck^. 

To make geometiic shapes Pupils draw shapes in air as they recite verse. (Instructor June- July 1967) 

Draw a circle, draw a circle 
Round as can be. 

Draw a circle, draw a circle 
Just for me. 

Draw a ^uare, draw a square 
Shaped like a door. 

Draw a square, draw a square 
With comers four. 
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Objective 



Activity 



Draw a tiiangle, draw a triangle 
With comers three. 

Draw a triangle, draw a triangle 
Just for me. 

To construct geometric Use wall-mounted pegboard or individual pegboards — 

s^pes, lines, inter.sec- . To make squares, triangles, rectangles 

tions, etc. To make a line shorter or longer than a given line 

To make equal lines 
To divide- a line in half 
To make lines that cross. 

To discriminate between 1. Relay Game. Use heavy yam to make shapes on floor. Children make 
square, rectangle, circle 2 teams. Each team has many construction paper shapes. On signal, one 
and tnangle child from each team runs to place paper shape in large outline. 

2. Stepper Glame (Plastic rug-like board with transparent pockets- Can 
be made with inexpensive plastic runner.) Child hops on shape that teacher 
or another child calls out. May also involve color discrimination (“hop on 
yellow rectangle”). 

To construct shapes using Free play with large colored rubber bands and ti e geo-board should pre- 
geo-board cede £dl teacher-structured activities. 

Teacher could then give directions similar to the following : 

L^’s make a house on the geo-board. Who will make the side, the door, the 
window? Which is larger, the door or the window? Are there any squares 
in the house? Are there any rectangles? 

Who can make a figure with three sides? 

Who can make a larger three-sided figure? 

18 
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Objective 



Activity 



To identify numerals, geo- 
metric shapes, or letters 
kinesthetically 



^ sandpaper, and mount on cards. One child is 

mindfolded. A card is shown to the class. The blindfolded child then traces 
the shape with his finger. If the correct identification is made, he may 
m^e the neirt child. If he is unable to make the identification, the blind- 
1^^ removed and he is permitted to retrace while looking at the numer- 
al. The blindfold is then replaced and he is asked to select the card exposed 
to him previously from two cards now given to him. After this turn, he 
selects the child who will play next. 



To count to three 
To make size comparison 



To learn mathematical 
term “point” 

To compare mathematical 
terms “straight” and 
“curved” 



Use the following fingerplay: 

Three Balls 

Here’s a l»ll, (small circle made with thumb and index finger of one hand) 
^d here s a ball, (Larger circle made by using both thumbs and both 
index fingers) 

^d a great big ball I see. (huge ball, using both arms) 

Shall we count them? Are you ready? 

One! Two! Three! (Each of the circles is made as counted)* 

Draw dots on black^rd. Tell pupils that these dots represent points. 
Fnck paper with a pin. Hold up to light. Have pupils make other **points.” 

Draw two dots on the chalkboard. Have children tell that these two dots 
represent points. Connect the two dots with a curv^ line. Discuss tiiape 
ot line. Draw two dots and connect with a straight line. Discuss the line. 
Make ^nes of cu^ed and straight lines for pupils to identify and compare. 
Make d^ and direct pupUs to connect two with either a straight or a 
curved line. 



* Hurd: Teaching in the Kindergarten with Emphasis on the What and the How to Teach. Burgess Pub Co 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Objective 

To identify a straight line 
as the shortest distance be- 
tween two points 



To identify and use mathe- 
matical term “set.” 



To use one-to-one 
correspondence 

To learn and use term 
“equivalent” 



Activity 

Draw a widely curving line between two points on board. Ask pupils if 
mey can see any way to draw a shorter line between the two points. Con- 
tinue until someone makes a straight line. 

Give pupils a paper. Have them make two pinholes. Then draw several 
lines b^ween the points of varying colors. Direct them to make the shortest 
line between the two points in red. 

Make two dots on large chart paper. Take three or four pieces of yam of 
vanous colors and lengths (one of which is equal in length to the distance 
betw^n the two points) . Have pupils compare lengths of yam to detennine 
which is the shortest and have its color noted. Dip ends of the strands of 
yam in glue. Affix ends to the two points. Lead pupils to obseiwe that the 
yam they determined by measurement to be the shortest is the straight 
line between the points. 

Dir^ pupils to d^ribe various collections of objects in the classroom, 
such as bwks, blocks, children, toys, etc. Introduce the word “set” as de- 
scnbing objTOte put together in a group. Have pupil place yam around sets 
of obje^ which are specified. Have children cut and paste sets (e.g., of 
green things, of triangles, of toys, etc.). Pickup time — Have pupils 
arrange ^terials on shelf according to sets (e.g., books on top shelf, dolls 
on second shelf, trucks on lower shelf) . 

Draw sets of objects on chalkboard, both sets having the same number of 
members* Direct a child to draw lines to match the numbers in the two sets, 
bmce them are no left-over objects in either set, the sets are said to be 
equivalent. Introduce this term to describe any two sets with the same 
number of members. 

Have eight children stand in front of the class. Group them into two sets 
mu® member of one set join hands with a member of the 
other srt. Then ask the children to change partners to show that the sets 
are equivalent no matter how they are matched. 



o 

oir 
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Objective 



Activity 



Have children cut out and paste equivalent sets and draw lines to show 
one-to-one correspond^ce. 

Have pictures or objects for classification (e.g., fruits, toys, clothing, 
furniture, etc.). Have children select pictures or objects fbr his set. 

To learn that one set is Show set with one member using Unifix cube. Ask child to make set that 

equivalent to another set is the same as yours. When he does, say, “Your set is equivalent to my 

if they correspond one to set.” Add one more cube to your set. Repeat directions to child. Ask “How 
one do you know if your set is equivalent to my set?” Continue, perhaps build- 

ing larger sets and asking child to build equivalent set witikout counting 
your set. 



To learn to use term Peanuts taped to chalkboard or balloons. Ask children to draw a set of 

equivalent To learn to use squirrels or children so that each squirrel will have a nut or so each child 
one to one correspondence, vdll have a balloon. “How can you tell without counting that the set of 
To determine equivalence. balloons is equivalent to the set of children?” Show the children how to 

draw lines from one balloon to <Hie child. “Is there a balloon vfdthout a 
child?” (or vice versa). “Ihen these sets are equivalmit.” ‘ Take balloon 
(or nut) away. “Are the sets equivalent now? Why not? How might we 
make th^ equivalent?” 



To use term equivalent 
and non-equivadent 



To classic objects into 
sets 



Construct sets, which children can prove equivalent, by one-to-one cor- 
respond^ce. Introduce the term equivalent as related to the sets. Ck)nstruct 
two sets which do not have the same number of metiers. Introduce term 
non-equiwdent after pupils have proven sets do not have the same number 
of members by means of one-to-one correspondence. 

Have pupils construct equivalent and non-equivalent sets. 

Have them explain why they included and why they excluded certain 
items. Phive objects grouped mid regrouped in as many ways as possible. 
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Objective Activity 



To recognize qualifications Use two jump rope rings or two hula hoops. Give varied directions for chil- 

for set membership dreh to get into the cirdes to form sets (e.g., all the giris— all the boys; 

blue-eyed girls-^rown-eyed girlsi etc.). 

later, wfami skill is gained overlap the ropes but still give directions for 
disjoint sets. Lead pupils to see why no one can step into intersection. 

To recognize qualification Later, given directions which would allow £»me children to proceed to the 

for using an intersection intersechon, (e.g., all the girls \vith blue dresses in one circle — all the 

of two sets blonde gii^ in the other). Lead children to see where girls who are blcmde 

and wearing blue dressra may go. 

To use one-to-one Play Tally. Drav^ a diagram with chalk on floor. Two children throw bean- 

correspondence bags and record the tallies bdiind thdr name. Tally marks are matched 

one-to-one on score chart to sec who wins . 

Hftve pupils do one-to-one c!orrespondence activities such as passing out 
scissors or crayons, putting straws in milk, passing crackers at snack- 
time, etc. 

Use seasonal activities— such as matching witches to cats. Pilgrims to 
Indians, or Christmas stockings to children. 

To show one-to-one cor- Form sets of objects in classroom. Have puinls match up set numbers 
respondence (e.g., balloons to children, lollipops to children, toys to tables, shovels to 

pails, straws to bottles, etc.) 

To use terms more, less. Have pupils cut pictures from magazines and paste to form sets. Then 

equivalent, non-equivalmit draw lines or glue yam to show one-to-one correspondoice. Discuss equiva- 

lency or non-equivalency of sets constructed; ^ich sets contain more, 
which ccmtain less. 
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Objective 



Activity 




To identify sets as being Pl^e enough felt cutouts on flannelboard to form three or more sets. All 
non-equivalent but one of the sets should contain llie same number of memters. Put yarn 

around each set. Have children identify the non-equivalent set by using 
yam to pair members of different sets. 



To learn and use terms 
“more" and “fewer” 



Have children think of sets which would contain only one member (e.g., 
number of teachers in the room) or two members (a pair of boots, mittens, 
etc.)* 

Proceed ^ above for non-equivalent sets. Introduce terms “more” and 
f^er to describe the number of members in each of two non-equivalent 
sets* 



Use milk cartons. Game “Carbons, cartons on the floor; are there fewer 
or are there more?” 



To use terms “less than” 
and “greater than” 



To compare two numbers 
and to learn and apply 
terms more or less, fewer 



Children sit in circle wiih. cartons in center. One child leaves room while 
anomer alters number of milk carbons in circle. Upon returning, children 
recite poem. Then “It” answers with “more carbons” or “fewer cartons.” 

I am thinfang of a number less than 7.” Students narrow choice by asking 
such que^ons as “Is it less than 4?” “Or is it greater than 2?” (Good 
practice in developing strategy of “narrowing the field.”) 

Construct sets for comparison. Have two hats. Put some rabbit cutouts in 
each. Have pupils discover which hat has more rabbits and which has 
fewer. 



Place a Mt ^objects in center of flannelboard. Have pupils make sets witii 

*>®ard and sets which contained more 
objects than the onginal set on the either side of the board. 
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Objective 



Activity 



To identify and use term 
“empty set” 



To recognize numerals 
To recognize number se- 
quence 



Arrange cutouts on flannelboard to form set. Place yarn around set. Then 
remove all of the cutouts. Ask the children to describe this new set. 
Introduce the term “empty set” following their descriptions. 

HaVe (ihildr^ give examples of empty sete (e.g., elephants in the room, 
ten-feet-tall children in the class, etc.). 

Devise a dial for children to practice dialing their own telephone number. 
Make individual number lines on masking tepe on tables or using aclding 
machine tape. 



To identify number se- 
quence 

To identify numer^s 



To learn to form numerals 



Materials: deck of cards 2-10. Deal cards. Player with a 7 may put it out. 
Next child, in order to play, must have a 6 or 8 of the same suit in order to 
put down a card. If no card available, must lose a turn. Child with no 
cards left wins. 

Use a calendar to see the progression of numbers. 

Have an unlabeled number line. Play the magnetic fish game. As fish are 
caught, they are placed at correct dot on number line. 

Using number and dot squares, play twister (using plastic stepping game) 
number recognition. Child places hand on number called, then other hand, 
then a foot, etc. 

Numerals placed on cards. Cards placed face down. Child draws card; if he 
knows number, may keep it. If not, is told number, must put it back, and it 
is next child’s turn. Child with most cards at end of game wins. 
Ni^ber Bingo. Child calls row by letter, then number in that row. First 
child to have all in a row, vertically or horizontally, wins. 

Children trace forms made by teachmr, perhaps on chalkboard or on paper 
(teacher’s in pencil, children trace with marker) while reciting these 
poems: 
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Objective 



Activity 



To recognize numerals and 
rdate to sets 



1. A line straight down is fun, and that's the way we make a one. 

2. Around the railroad track and back, t^vo, two, two. 

A ^ around a tree, and that's the ^\’ay we make a three. 

4. Down and across and down once more, and that's the way we make 
a four. 

5. A big fat five goes down and around, put a flag on top and see what 
you’ve found. 

6. A curve and a loop and a six throws a hoop. 

7. Across the sky and down from heaven, and that's the way w'e make 
a seven. 

8. Make an “s” but do not wait, climb back up to make an eight. 

9. A loop and a line make a nine. 

0. Circle around to make a zero, and you will be a gi*eat big hei o. 

For each numeral taught, provide much concrete activity with obiects in 
classroom, flannelboard cutouts, pupil drawings, etc. 

Have ongoing sequential displays as numerals are introduced (such as 
stm^ng beads, one bead topped with the numeral 1, two beads topped 
with the numeral 2, etc.) 



To identify sets of three 
objects 

To count to three 



Use finger plays and counting rhymes for each numeral. Construct progi-es- 
sioim on abacus or pegboard. Make charts of gingerbread men 1, 2, 3. 
4, etc. 

Use overii^d projector or flannelboard cutouts with the follo'.ving count- 
mg verse (from Greater Cleveland Mathematics Program) : 

I see three — one, two, three 
'Three little bunnies, 

Reading the funnies. 
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Objective 



To count 

To relate action words 
to verse 



To match numerals 



Activity 

I see thre« — bne, two, three 
liiiie Mttmis, 

All wearing mittens. 

I see three — one,two, three 
Three little frogs. 

Sitting on logs. 

I see three — one, two, three 
Three little bears. 

Climbing upstairs. 

I see three — one, two, three 
Three little du<^. 

Riding on trucks. 

Three BaUs (Greater Cleveland Mathematics Program) 

Here is a big, round, bouncy ball. 

I bounce it 1, 2, 3. 

Here is a ball for throwing. 

I can catch it. 

Watch and see. 

Here is a ball for rolling; 

Please roll it back to me. 

Bouncing; 

Throwing; 

Rolling bw. 

Let’s count thmn : 1, 2, 3 ! 

Postman Game — Most of the members in the class are given houses cut 
from construction paper with numbers upon them. The other children act 
as postmen and deliver mail to the houses. The mail consists of appro- 
priate numerals on cards. 
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Objective 



Activity 



To identify numerals Change— Ten children stand in a circle, each holding a number. 

The teacher calls out two numbers and the children holding the cards 
exchange plac^. * 

Childrai are given number cards consisting of numerals one to ten. Then 
me en^neer, a child, calls out the numbers and the children arrange 
themselves m order, pretending they are cars on a train. 



To match sounds to corres- 
ponding numeral 



Give each child a set of numeral cards. Have a child out of view of the chil- 

u ?? sticks together a certain number of times. Children 

hold up ttie correct numeral. 



To match numerals to cor- 
responding set 



Make ten large sailboats out of construction paper and mount these along 
me chalkboard or wall. Cut a captain’s hat out of paper. Constract “ticlJ 
^ — apimno clm^ whose sums are numerals from one to ten. A child is 
giosen (»ptein. He ^Is out, for example, “All aboard for boat seven.” 
T? ^**!*®* with a sum of seven presents his ticket to the 

cai^in. If his ticket IS “in order” he may “board” boat seven. Otherwise, 
ne returns to his seat and awaits another sailing. 



To recognize missing nu- 
meral in group of cards 



Missing Numlwr Game--Place numerals on pieces of oaktag in chalk tray. 

^aiil cards from the 

Chalk tr^. The first child then opens his eyes and tells what number the 
second child has taken. 



To identify numerals 1-10 
To match numerals to sets 



^me : Caps for S^e. Use Unifix cubes and caps. Cubes represent “chil- 
dren , ^rei^ (students) bring “children” to store to purch^e caps (with 
numeral^. Cap purdiased must be rig^t “size”. Size is determined by 
age of child. 
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Objective 



Activity 



To match numerals to cor- Use Unifix cubes and trays and caps. Show a set containing no more than 
responding set ten members. Ask child to find tray for set so that no space is empty and 

all cubes fit into tray. Ask child to count cubes. Point to numeral at top of 
tray. Say that this numeral tells how many cubes are in this set. Ask child 
to find cap that tells how many mcmbei-s in this set Eemove set from 
tray and place cap on top. 



To match number of ob- Use flash cards, each having a number. Have same number of pumpkins 
jects to numeral on card (or any flannel figure or obje<rt) ready. Child matches number of pumpldns 

to number on flash card. 



To relate objects to cor- 
responding numeral by 
kinesthetic, as well as vis- 
ual clues 



Provide pupils with boxes in which hosiery is sold. Any small objects can 
be used. These objects would be affixed to box to illustrate a given numeral. 
Some suggested objects might be: pine cones, birthday cake candles, minia- 
ture bars of soap, bottle caps, buttons, clothespins, plastic spoons, ete. 



To count to five 

To match sets of objects up 
to five with the corres- 
ponding numeral 



Make a fish pond. Provide buckets for fish on which numerals one to five 
have been written. Make fish which have sets containing 1-5 objects drawn 
upon them. Attach paper clip to fish. Provide pupils with “line” with mag- 
netic hook. Pupil catches fish and must deposit it in the bucket which has 
the numeral which corresponds to the number on the fish. (Some fish 
could be placed in pond without paper clips.) 



To find rhyming words Recite the following rhjrnie — pausing for children to insert number word: 

To begin to list things a 
magnet will attract and 
thin^ it will not 
T' listen in order to in- 
sert missing word 
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Objective 



Activity 



To count to six and to 
identify sets with six 
objects 



Fred and His Fishes 
Fred had a fishbowl 
In it WM a fish 

bwimmmgf around with a swish, swish, swish ! 

Fred said, “I know what I will do. 

1 11 buy another and that will ninlrA 

Fred said, “I am sure it would be 
Very, very nice if I just had ” 

]^ed said, "If I just had one more, 

That would make one, two, three, ” 

^ed Mid, "What fun to see them dive. 

One, two, three, four 



How many fishes do you see? 

How many fishes? C!ount them with me. 



Give numer^ cards 1-6 to some children and set cards 1-6 to some children 
Play a nmrching record. When a number is called out, the child holdinir the 

Sn ITthus ^ 



^v^c^dren place kitten on flannelboard as this counting verse is 
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Objective 



Activity 



To learn that each number 
is one larger than preced- 
ing number 



To identify numerals 
To match colors 
To match numerals to ap- 
propriate set of objects 

To relate set and subsets 



Counting Kittens 
One little kitten with a furry tail ; 

Two littie kittens lapping milk from a pail ; 

Three little kittens rolling on the floor ; 

I'our little kittens running out tte door; 

Five little kittens roll a yellow ball ; 

Six little kittens, and now that’s all. 

*0 enough cubes in first section so 
that they fill the space completely (one cube). 

Ask child to make another set that is equivalent to the first set and put it 
in nex^echon. Ask "Does it fill the space?” (No). Add more cubes so that 
^ur set will fill space. Ask “How many more cubes did you need?” Con- 
tinue asking that child make set equivalent to one just complete, and then 
adding more to fill space. When child seems to be catching on to method 

more ready before you ask how many more 
Will be needra to fill space) ask, "This number (point to section) is how 
nmy more than this number?” (Point to section preceding.) Do this for 
all sections in tray. 

Make a set of cards which have a list of numerals printed in various colors. 
Provide pupils with sets of colored beads. Have children string beads as 
indicate by mored numerals on card. (If the first numeral is a yellow 2, 
the pupil must string two yellow beads, etc.) 

Pile blocks up to whatever size set is being studied. Place numeral cards in 
front of each sequential pile. Then discuss and measure the piles which 
could be used to make a given set. Prove hypothesis by stacking subsets 
and matching to large set. 

Divide counters into subsets. 

Use a fiannelboard. Place set upon it. Put yam around- various subsets. 
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Objective 



Activity 



f 

« 



Provide worksheet with sets of objects pictured. Direct pupils to color 
part of each set red and part of each srt blue and then discuss subsets 
each has formed. 



To learn that numbers can Show child domino. Ask him to find a domino with just as many dots as 
be renamed yours. Ask him to tell 3 nou the number of dots on each side. Explain that 1 

and 4 is another name for 5. 



To identify subsets 



To identify subsets as 
readiness for addition 



To join sets as'readiness 
for addition 



As means to evaluate above, play relay game. On colored- paper, place 
domino. Children are given stack of dominoes which are new names for 
those on colored paper. At given signal they run to place their domino 
on the correct paper (next to name for their domino). 

Show child set of Unifix cubes stacked. Give him two colors of Unifix cubes. 

Ask him to use them to build set as tall as yours, equivalent to yours. Ask 
him to identify subsets. Using balance or sum stick on one side, place 
weight or set cubes, ask child to use two subsets to balance your set. 

Use Unifix cubes and trays. Use only two different colors for cubes. Give 
child tray ; e.g., four. Ask him to fill the tray. After he does, discuss how 
he made four; e.g. 3 red cubes and 1 yellow cube make 4. Encourage him 
to find other ways. 

Place two sets of objects on the table (one set of books, one set of pencils). 
Have the children describe or list the members of each set. Tell the children 
that you would like a larger set containing both books and pencils. Ask a 
child to nr^e this larger set using all of the books and all of the pencils. 
After he has put together tiie two sets, introduce the word “join.” Have the 
pupils now list or describe the members in the new joined set. Ask two girls 
to stand on one side of toe room. Have three boys stand on the other side of 
the room- Again express your desire to have one larger set containing both 
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Objective Activity 



the girls and the boys. Ask the boys to join the girls. Have someone describe 
this new joined set Give many additioiml opportunities for the children to 
join sets, such as joining a set of crayons with a set of scissors, yellow 
crayons with red crayons, two sets of flannelboard cutouts, etc. 

To join sets as readiness Place two sets of objects on the table (e.g., a set of books and a set of pen> 
for addition cils) . Ask a child how a larger set containing both books and pencils might 

be made. Have vdunteer put the two sets together to make a new, larger 
To follow directions which set. 'Rien introduce toe term “join”. Have pupils join other sets when di- 
use the new term “join” rected (e.g., red and yellow lollipops — girls with blue dresses, girls with 

red dresses, etc.). 

Have four monkey cutouts on flannelboard. Have two monkeys in a tree- 
Discuss this set of two. Recite toe following verse while moving the mon- 
keys to the tree. Give children opi^rtunity to discuss the joining of sets as 
it occurred. Recite the poem again with a child “joining’ the sets. 

Four Little Monkeys 
Two little monkeys sitting in a tree 
W ere joined by another, and that made three. 

Three little monkeys in the tree did play. 

They chattered and chattered in a happy way. 

Three little monkeys wishing for one more, 

Another came to join them, and that made four. 

Monkey, monkeys, how many do I see? 

Four little monkeys sitting in a tree. 

To separate sets Unifix cubes. Show children set. Have them make an equivalent set. With- 

out letting them see, put some of your cubes behind your back. Ask them 
to use their stack to discover how many cubes are behind your back. You 
migjit make up stories to add interest; e.g., you are a stockboy in super- 
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Objectives 



To count by two’s 



To use concept one-half 



Activity 

market. These cubes are cans of soup (spaghettios). You made a stack 7 
^ns high and then went to lunch. When you returned, the stack was this 
high (show them) . How many cans were sold ? 

Use number line and introduce 
count. 



‘skip counting.” Skip, then count. Skip, 



Tocher ^fines the word half as one of two parts of the whole, both of 
which parts are the same size. Teacher divides construction paper shapes 
mto two eq^l parts. Pupils place the tivo parts on top of each other to 
determine if tliey ^e the same size. Other objects are divided— some in 
• u and some into two unequal parts. Pupils sort those which are divided 
in froin those simply cut into 2 pieces. Pupils then divide shnpest or 
cwki^, oranges, or candy bar.s in half. Note how clock is “cut” in half 
at half past the hour. 

To identify half of a set Begin with sets of two. Ask pupils to divide this set so that each half is 

equal or has the same number of members. Continue ivith sets of 4, 6, 8, etc. 



To learn form of number 
sentence 



flannelboard; e.g. “One summer day I ivalked to 
SSi? the duels. I saw 3 ducks in pond. As 2 other ducks saw the 

food, they came How many ducks did I feed?” Bring out that 3 and 2 
is another name for 5 Ask “When we tell how many duc£ there were tot 

h 1 What do we use to show us how many ducks there 
rS should Imow term “numeral.” Place numerals under each 

set of objects. Have children repeat what these symbols tell us— 3 and 2 is 

children what these symbols 
can t guess, ask them to repeat what pictures show — 
another name for 5. Tell them that + can be called or read “and” 
and that = can be read “makes” or “equals.” 
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Objective 

To learn to identify speci- 
fic number sentences 



To complete number sen- 
tences 



To recognize numei*als 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 
To learn that our number 
system is based on ten 
To recognize tens 



Activity 

Use stepper game. In panels have number sentences; e.g. 3 + 2 = 5. 
Children draw from box that contains pictures of number sentences. 
Belay game. Children have stack of cards with pictures of number senten- 
ces. At a distance away, on squares of paper are written several numl^r 
sentences. Children, in relay fashion, run to place their card in correct box. 
Children make life-size number sentences, each child given number or woni 
“and” or “makes.” Teacher shows story on flannelboard. Child^n arrange 
themselves to form number sentence. Teacher may note number of seconds 
children take to inform them how they improve. ] • 

Use balance scale. Place, for example, 2 counters in one pan a^d 5 in the 
other. Present the number sentence 2 + _ = 5. Have pupil add counters 
until scale balances. Then complete sentence 2 + 3 = 5. To maintain 
flexibility, vary the position of the blank in the number sent^ce. 

Use Unifix cubes. Have a tower of 2 cubes and one of 5. Howimany must 
be added to the 2 tower to tnake 5? Use numW line and have an animal 
cutout make the necessary jumps to complete number sentence such as 
the one above. 

Play “I’m Thinking of Two Numbers.” Pupil says “I’m thinking of two 
numbers that make 5. One number is 2, what is the other_number?” 

Using abacus, count to 10, 20, 30, etc. Have child find card that says 20, 
etc. Use stepper game, hop on numeral that shows 2 tens and 0 units. 

In marking calendar, use abacus to count off days. Let child trace over 
numeral, repeating that 2 stands for 2 rows of ten and 1 for 1 unit in 21. 
Mount old steering wheel on Imrd. Draw gauges. Odometer reading by 
lO’s. Also good for introduction of such terms as slower - faster. Gas 
tank — full - 1/^ full - empty. 



To learn 10-ness of our Use abacus. Lead children to note that there are an equivalent number of 

number system beads in eadi row; i.e., ten. Count aloud with children to 10. Ask “How 
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Objective 



Activity 



To count by tens 

To use two-to-one match- 
ing 

To group by tens 

To identify value of dimt- 
To recognize place value 



To recognize ordinal 
numbers 



™owniany^* *r ” stopping at 20, 30, etc., to ask 

Show stock of ten cubes. Give each child cubes (a 
multiple of 10). Have each child count out loud, touching each cube as he 

eleven. 11-19. Interrupt their counting 
numter is ten-teen. Say “Each time we get to ten we 
^^ 29 * chiljen put stack of 10 cubes aside and continue counting 

J^'^***ber 20-;ten? ' “What happens now?” Continue 
When finished counting cubes, ask “How many cubes in each stack? Why?” 

^ introduce terminology 

ten, twenty, thirty, etc., and count sets, using these numbers. 

^d. ShSryu!u&cs*“* •>“«»■“ »” 

At store, provide children with dimes and pennies to make purchases 
and a^Am^ displayed, wi^ a dime pasted over the tens column 

?hfm ones column. Have children use this chart to assist 

5'S*®'’ >“«• Who to first, second, etc. 

Work with days of the week or month. 

colors. Give one to each of a greup of pupils 

^^e r h^dt^'t.a 
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Objective . * Activity 

Make paper hats with numerals and place on shelf. Line up pupils. Discuss 
who is first, second, etc. Have pupils select appropriate hai put it on, 
and return to line in proper sequence. 

Play “Hwe We Go Round tiie Mulberry Bush”. Ask questions such as, “If 
Sunday is the first day of the week, what is the second? The third?” 

Choose a child to play Bo-Peep. Children sit in circle with numbered sheep 
in front of some of the children. The group recites Little Bo-Peep while 
Bo-Peep calls to her first sheep, second sheep, etc. Each child lines up be- 
hind Bo-Peep as his numeral is called. Game continues until all the sheep 
have been “found.” Vary game by having Bo-Peep call sheep out of 
sequence and have each child find his appropriate sequential position 
when he is called. 

Make yam stairs on a fianndboard. Retell story of Three Bears, or just 
the portion wh^e they dimb the stairs to the bedroom. Expand this section 
of the story with details, such as tlie “Father Bear stomped on the fir^ 

step Mother Bear went to the third step. . . .Baby Bear could barely 

make the fifth step,” etc. Have pupils come forward and move the bears up 
the stairs as the ordinal number is given. When proficiency in ordinal 

• numbere has bren acquired, portion of story could be related which tells 
of Goldilocks’ flight down the stairs for reversing ordinal number sequence. 

To make size comparisons Use the following story: 

What Is Big by Henry Ritchit Wing 

(If Sounds of Numbers by Bill Martin, Jr.; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
is available, it could be used. Illustrations are excellent) 

My name is Tommy. 

I am not very big. 

I am not as big as a goat 



To learn days of week 
To use ordinal numbers 

To match numeral to its 
corresponding ordinal 
numb^ 



To identify objects using 
ordinal numbers 
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Objective 



Activity 



A goat is bigger than I am. 

1 am not as big as a horse. 

A horse is bigger than I am. 

I am not as big as an elephant. 

An elephant is bigger than I am. 

I am not as big as a whaloi 
A whale is bigger than I am. 

I am not as big as a dinosaur. 

A dinosaur IS THE BIGGEST THING I KNOW. 

My name is Tommy. 

I am not very big. 

BUT 

I am bigger than a dog. 

A dog is bigger than a cat. 

I am bigger than a cat. 

A cat is bigger than a mouse. 

I am bigger than a mouse. 

A mouse is bigger than a grasshopper. 

I am bi^er than a grasshopper. 

A grasimopper is bigger than a ladybug. 

A ladybug is the smallest thing I know. 

Foliow-^p — Provide pupils with sheets of paper of varying sizes. Have 
thmn choose the animal mentioned in the story which they would like to 
draw. Give them paper of appropriate size. Stress that their animal must 
ml the paper provided. Then arrange pictures from smallest to largest. 
Give pupils practice in comparative forms of the adjective to describe size 
difference between any two pictures. Have pupils discuss smallest and 
largest things they know. These could be listed on a chart and illustrated. 
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Objective 



Activity 



To measure using Hold up a book and ask childi*en to think about how many books could be 

arbitrary units laid end-to-end along the edge of the table. A.sk two children to come up 

and put books end-to-end to find out how long the table i.s. Have them 
complete the sentence, “The table is books long.” 

Use pencils, hands, sheets of paper, etc., as measuring devices and measure 
various objects around the room. 

Use arbitrary units of measure in classroom sioi .* before introduction of 
fixed units. 



To learn that size is 
relative 



To learn that one can 
measure using any object 
as the unit of measure 



To compare length 



Show two blocks. Which one is smaller, larger? Add a smaller block. 
Are you certain (one of first two) is smallest? Why did you change your 
mind? Repeat, adding either smaller or larger blocks. 

Units — % different sized blocks. Use these to measure height of child. Ask 
after using smaller unit “Will it take more larger blocks or fewer larger 
blocks to measure how tall you are?” Use units to measure other objects. 
Read “How Big is a Foot?” 

Play “Can You Name It?” — One child names several objects around the 
classroom and asks which is the longest or the shortest. Child who answers 
correctly gets to ask next question. 

Use boxes and sticks of various sizes. Ask children to select sticks which 
will fit in various boxes. Use terms longer and shorter to compare box to 
sticks to explain why some will fit in and some will not. 

On chalkboard draw a brook, a raccoon, and three boards of various 
lengths. Have children decide which boards would be long enough to cross 
the river. 







Objective 



Activity 



To compare weight 



Use balance scales to weigh objects around the room. Use some where 



size-weight relationship is reversed, such as a .small steel ball and a large 
styroioam ball. Use seesaw on playground to compare weight of children* 



Five little birds sat on a tree. 

First one said, “Spring is here, I see.” 

S^ond one said, “I’m tired of winter snow.” 
Third one said, “Spring is here, you know.” 
Fpurth one said, “Get busy, build your nest.” 
Fifth one said, “Let’s beat all th^^' rest.” 

So off they flew, up to the sky. 

Then down they flew, for twigs they could spy. 
They built a nest, so nice and round. 

And laid three eggs — then not a sound. 

Till one day, a crackle, and then a “peep,” 

I looked, and in the nest so deep — 

Three tiny birds, mouths open wide, 

So mother bird would drop a worm inside. 

They grew and grew until one day, 

They became so restless to fly away 
They jumped from the nest, as birdies do — 
They tried their wings, and off they flew! 



I peeked in the nest, so empty and bare. 

Not a sight of the eggs or birds were there. 

Poor mother bird, she works so hard and then — 
Soon her nest is empty again. 



green could be taught- in conjunction with this lesson. 

Child taking a turn will point to the green dot on a given numeral. He will 
say go, ’ then trace the numeral with his finger to the red dot when he 
^ys “stop.” After sufficient practice child may begin to reproduce num> 
bers on his own. Children may enjoy this activity in pairs after class 
presentation. 



remains. “Cut” back to the empty set — the empty cone. 

Use Stern rods, blwks, or oaktag strips to represent various numbei-s. 
Give child a three-block strip and see how he can make another strip the 
same size by using 1 and 2 block strips. ^ 

Place two toys on the table. Have a child place enough more tovs to 
make four. 

Make folding domino cards. Expose one side with perhaps three dots. Ask 
how ma^ dots are needed to make four. Then expose the one dot on the 
other side of the card. Have pupils count the total number of dots to 
determine correctness of response. 



To match ordinal number 
to corresponding object in 
sequence 




The following verse from Instructor, March 1968, could be used as a finger 



Birds in Spring 
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Objective 



Activity 



To use tactile approach 
to numeral formation 



Teacher prepares large numeral cards which have a gi-eeii dot where the 
numeral begins and a red dot where it ends. 



To write numerals 
correctly 



This activity could follow-up a traffic light lesson in which green and red 
have been taught as “go” and “stop” colom, or this meaning of red and 



To identify subsets as 
readiness for addition and 
subtraction 



JJraw a, large three-scwp ice cream cone on board. Color two scoops choco- 
late and one scoop white. Discuss these subsets. Make other ai*rangements 
of flavora. Have one, then two scoops “eaten.” Have pujiils see what 



Objective 



To identify subsets as 
readiness for addition 
and subtraction 



Activity 

Use pegboard with varied colored pegs to illustrate subsets. 



To use clock in meaningful 
situation 




To count and to recognize 
“day” as a time unit 



To identify relationship of 
liquid measures 



To use term ‘‘dozen” 



A play clock ^n be pre-set in the room and when the real clock reaches 
the same position a comparison can be made and the planned activity 
may proceed. ^ 

^es to Iwk for on the clock: Clean-up, Story, Gymnasium, Work Time, 
rime for time s sake (as an observation). Time to get dressed. Time to 
go home. 



topo^nt daj^ indicated on calendar— How many days ago was it John’i 
How many days will it be until Mary’s birthday? Our trip? 



Friday? 



Match the daily number to the same number on a complete calendar. Two 
calendars are n^essary, one filled in daily and one already completed for 
the montt. As the daily calendar is done, the child matches the single 
nuniD6r to the same number on the large calendar. 

Have, pupils work at water table vidHi pint and quart containers. Have 
puims n^ h<w many times wn^^ts of pint container can be poured into 
qu^ men 2 to 1 relationship has been determined, have pupils arrange 
pint and q^rt containers (or flannelooard cutouts of same) by 2 to 1 
matching. Same procedure can be followed for cups and pints. 

Induce term “dozen” as meaning twelve. Have pupils fill egg cartons 
and count the eggs. Find half of the set or half a dozen by diviSng^^ 
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Objective Activity 

into equivalent parts. Pupils can determine how many objects are in half 
a dozen. 



To compare value of coins 



To use calendar 



To use clock 



To measure 



Have variety of activities comparing value of penny, nickel, and dime by 
illustrating how many lollipops or pieces of bubble gum could be pur- 
chased with each. Provide “store” situations for “buying” candy or toys. 

Have pupils mark off days of week. Discuss how many days until a certain 
event. Discuss “weekdays” and “weekends.” Name the days of the week. 

Discuss yesterday and tomorrow in terms of activities. Make a 5^4 year 
time line with illustrations of children at age 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and bi/o- 

Note where hands point upon arrival at school and other times of the school 
day. Set an alarm to ring in an hour. Have pupils put heads do\vn for one 
minute. Observe how far long hand moves during a story. 

Height of each pupil is marked several times during the year. Each child 
has his own growth record. Have pupils measure other objects of their 
choice on height chart. See if pupils can find something less than a foot 
long. Prove H by measuring. Have pupils guess who is the tallest in the 
class ; the shortest. Look for something about a yard long. Check it on the 
chart 



To identify numerals and The number line area provides for many types of activities, all of which 

relationships help the child to identify numerals and their relationships. The follo\ving 

are but a few of the limitless activities possible on a large number line 
on the floor. 

1. Pupils draw a number from a container and line up on the point 
indicated by the numeral. 

2. Teadier calls a name and a number. The pupil named lines up on 
the correct point 
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Objective 



Activity 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



^ and moves to 5. How many points has he moved? 
Continue with other combinations for addition. 

^ and move to 1. How many points has he moved? 
Continue with other combinations for subtraction. 

^ another pupil stands on 6. Then see how 
many pupils fit between these two paints. 

domino fi^ a box. Start at one on the number line and take 
as many steps as there are dots on the domino. 



The foregoing activities are to be supplemented 
with opportunities for practical application of 
mathematical concepts developed. Milk money and 
other collections provide for rational counting 
and for learning coin denominations. 

A store in the kindergarten classroom provides 
for many applications of mathematical ideas. The 
store should provide for unstructured learning 
situations and children should feel free to set 
their own objectives. Proper stocking and equip- 
ping of the store should assure some of the follow- 
ing outcomes for some of the children: 

1. Weifidit comparison, as scales are utilized. 

2. Mon^ value, as goods are sold. 

.3. Linear measure as ribbon is sold. 



4. Liquid measure, as pints, quarts, and gal- 
lons. (Containers are used.) 

5. Comparison of costs, as labels and charts are 
displayed. 

6. Estimation of all kinds. 

7. C!omparisons of density, as the large cereal 
box is found to weigh less than a twotrpound 
box of sugar. 

The children can make quantitative comparison 
when cooking or block building. Use of rulers, 
balances, scales, thermometers, egg timers, and 
clocks can lead to more formal measurement con- 
cepts. In the block comer or in the art dass, geo- 
metric concepts can be initiated and develop. 
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Even snack time provides a social setting for 
discussion of mathematical ideas. 

Who has the largest apple? 

How many people brou^t oranges? 

LePs brei^ the cookies in half. 

How many bottles of milk do we need? 

Are tliere enough straws left in the box? 
The possibilities to apply mathonatical learn- 
ing are endless. Mathematics truly is an integral 
part of the total kindergarten day. 

Suggested Materids for MathemaOes 
Montessori UniHx Cubes 
Fegboards 
Play Money 
Store goods 
Counting discs 
Gimit dominoes 
Enlarged U. S. Coins 
Cash Register 
Calendar 

Thermometer (inside and out) 

Floor number line 
Counting Bar (1-10) 

Classroom Counting Frame 
Bushel baskets 

Pint, quart, gallon cup measures 



Play telephone 

Form boards (geometric insets) 

Puzzles 

Notation cards 
Scale (balance iype) 

Stepping Stones — with Number Patterns 
Stepping Stones — with Numerals 
Colored beads and laces 
Blocks 
Stem Rods 

Geo-D-Stix (for construction of 3-D figures) 

Flannelboard cutouts 

Height Chart 

Clock (real and play) 

Riders 

Yardstidcs 

Water and Sand Table 

Raised numeral c?rds (for kinesthetic approach) 
Geo-Board (for making geometric shapes using 
rubber bands) 

Language Arts in the Kindergarten 

The broad objective of the language arts pro- 
gram is, of course, to increase the kindergart-' 
ner’s ability to communicate. Listening hnd 
speaking skills are involved, as well as the dis- 
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criminatory skills which are prerequisite to suc- 
cessful reading experiences. 

The following objectives form the basis of the 
language arts program: 

1. To listen with a purpose 

2. To articulate clearly 

3. To use language structure which is ade- 
quate in terms of communicating ideas 

4. To increase number of words used mean- 
ingfully 

5. To discriminate between auditory stimuli 

6. To discriminate between visual stimuli 

7. To recall sequence of events 

8. To identify letters of the alphabet (upper 
and lower case) 

9. To associate consonant sounds with appro- 
priate letter 

10. To improve skills in visual perception 



through use of Frostig exercises related to 
these skills (visual-motor, figure-ground, 
form constancy, perception of position in 
space and perception of spatial relation- 
ships) 

Listening and speaking skills are, of course, 
developed informally throughout the program as 
discussions occur in the work and play situations 
of the classroom. Use of creative, as well as func- 
tional, language is encouraged. Correct sentence 
structure is reinforced. Specific activities are sug- 
gested in addition to varied informal situations 
for improving listening and speaking skills. Pre- 
reading skills are developed to the extent that in- 
dividual ability warrants. Those children who 
move naturally into actual reading will find their 
needs met in the language experience approach 
utilized in the program. 



Objective 

To identify possible conse- 
quences of faulty listening 

To discriminate between 
sounds 



Activity 



Read stones such as Henny Penny or Lazy Jack, whose plots center around 
pwr conmumcafion due to faulty listening. Have pupils discuss other situ- 
ations “where unfortunate results might accompany poor listening. 

Choose a vari^ of sound makers. Allow pupils to try them out. Then have 
pupils close their eyes or have objects placed behind cardboard screen. 

,® idoitify objects. (Object might be a tri- 

angle, rhjrthm sticks, balloon with air going out, etc.) 
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Objective 



Activity 



Use piano and play two sounds which vary according to pitch or intensity. 
Have pupils describe these sounds as higher, lower, or louder and softer. 
Have a pupil make a sound and call on another child to make a loader 
sound, higher sound, etc. 

Let children use a stethoscope on their friends to compare the sound of the 
heartbeat with and without the instrument. 

Pupils act out Three Bears. Pupil asks questions such as “Who’s been eat- 
ing my porridge?” Frcnn pitch, others must decide if Papa, Mama, or 
Baby was talking. 

To classify sounds Pupils close eyes for a given period of time. Then they list sounds they 

het^. As the teacher li^ them, the pupU giving the sound must classify 
the sound as indoor noise or an outdoor noise. 

Use Scott Foresman listening records to identify and classify sounds. (The 
records are Sounds of Home, Sounds of School, Sounds of the Farm, and 
Sounds of the Neij^borhood.) The record also has cards for matting the 
sound to the person, animal, or object that made the sound. 
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Teacher tape records sounds in her home. When tape is played, sounds 
must be identified and classified as kitchen noises, Hving room noises, etc. 

To recognize letters, num- Make “pathway to a flying saucer.” Place numbers or letters in spaces 
eziUs, colors, etc. along pathway. If diild can name all things on path to flying saucer, name 

gets placed on the saucer. 



To see similaritiei and dif- Card game of Old Maid. Cards are distributed. Child takes card from child 

ferenoes next to him. Tries to match it with one in his hand. When he has a set of 

2 cards, he places them down. Child with most sets wins. Child left with 
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Objective 



Activity 



To leam to give direct, 
complete answers to 
questions 
To speak clearly 



To use sequence 



To use context 



Old Maid card loses. (May wish to vary this— child left with Old Maid 
card deals next, etc., to avoid losing asp^ of game.) Game may be con- 
structed of shapes, numerals, pictures with same initial consonant sound, 
etc. 

Taped interviews. Teacher interviews each child, asking questions about 
topics in which child is interested. He might pretend he is broadcasting 
from radio station; e.g., “This is radio station M-A-R-K-S broadcasting 
from Mark’s Meadow School. We are very fortunate to be able to tik 
with today.” 



Movie. Each child draws and dictates a frame. It is then pieced into a 
group effort project 

Tape r^rd pupil voices. Play tape. Have pupil stand when he recognizes 
his own voice. 

pict^e cards along dialkboard. Teadier tells a story which is about 
pictured objecfa. Each time die comes to one of these words, she stops be- 
fore pronouncing it and a diild must come up and select the proper nic- 
ture. 

Use ^ef sentences and omit endings. .Have pupils supply possible endings ♦ 

e.g., Beca^ it was cold. Jack put on his Because Joey lost his bi- 

cyci^ ti0 x0i u -» ■■ 

Use n'ddles and have pupils solve. 

Tea^mr t^ a two^r three-sentence ctory and asks questions; e.g., Mary 
went out to the ptoyground with Aim. Ann had a jumprope and some mar- 
bles. Questions: Where did Mary go? Who went with her? What did Ann 
have? 
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Objectives Activity 

To ^ve appropriate ac- Teacher directs pupils to listen for a particular kind of word (eg., a color 
tivity response to auditory word, a numb^ woid) . Pupils are asked to <^p when they hear this word 

in a listing being givmi by the teacher. Pupils could take over “teacher” 
role after a few turns. 

Pupils are given colored chips or beads of many colors. Teacher says 
three color names. Children must string the three colors in the order given. 
Teacher instructs pupils to march in time to her clapping and tells them to 
stop the minute the dapping stops. Any diild who fia^ to stop goes to the 
end of the marching column. 

Play Musical Clhairs. Pupil must hunt for chair udien music stops. Each 
time one pupil is eliminaiM since there is always <me less chair than chil- 
dren. 

Children are given various coloied diips or pieces of construction paper. 
Teadier tells a story whidi has many color words. Pup^ hold up correct 
cdor as word occurs in story. 

Each child is given the name of a fruit. One child is IT. He calls the names 
of two of the fruits and these childrmi exchange places while IT tries to 
get to one of the vacant places first. 

One child is chosen to bounce ball. Another child is chosen to bounce the 
ball the same number of times. 

Pla^ pic^ cards along chalkboard tray. Teadier says a sentence which 
fontwns two of the pictured objects. Pupil must go to dialled and se- 
lect tile two pictures. 

To repeat accurately Play I Goto the Supermarket First child lists <me thing he would buy 

S^nd ^ild repeats it and adds another item. Game continues until child 
nusses. Then a new sequence is begun. 
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Objective 



To recognize rhyme 



Activity 

Play rhythm on drum or clap pattern for another pupil to repeat. 

Group is divided into two teams. A classification is assigned to each (e.g., 
colore and numbers, or toys and children). Teacher lists words— mixing 
the two categories. Children listen for their team’s words and pupil must 
repeat them in the order the teacher listed them. 

Teachw whispers several sentences or phrases in a progressively softer 
voice. Children repeat until they are no longer able to hear. 

Children sit in a circle. First child w^hispers sentence or phrase to child 
sitting next to him. That child whispers the words to the next. When the 
message has travelled full circle, the last child repeats what he heard. This 
IS ^mpared to what first child said to determine how well they whisner 
and listen. ^ 

Children ^me Indians. They sit in a circle. One of the braves has a 
Another brave is sent to the woods in the far comer with a tom- 
b^ The brave in the woods sends his message by beating his tom-tom. 
The brave in the circle attempts to repeat the pattern. If successful, he may 
go to the woods and another child takes his tom-tom. 



I^pils are instructed to clap when they hear words in a story which 
* «iven word. (Dr. Seuss’s books are excellent for this ac- 



Use nuree^ ^ymes and leave out the second of a pair of rhyming words 
for pupils to insert (e.g., Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the ). 

Make up rhy^g stories such as the following for pupils to insert logical 
rhyming word. 



Once there was a little mouse. 

He lived in a little 

Every day he said, “Oh, please. 
May I have a piece of— 
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Objective Activity 

“Cheese,” his mother then would cry, 

“You will get some by and 

"Right now you’d better scat. 

For down the street comes Tommy ”* 

To classify kinds of sounds For each season children make lists of sounds they hear Avhich they would 

not hear at other times of the year. Or the teacher suggests sound and 
children place it under Fall, Winter, Spring, or Summer (e.g., dried leaves 
cmnchmg, snow crunching, birds singing, swimmers splashing, insects 
buzzing, wind howling, etc.). 

To classify Use magazines to cut out pictures. “What would you find in a refrigerator, 

closet, toy chest, etc.?” Pictures placed on chart of refrigerator, closet, toy 
chest, etc. 



Shoeb:ig classification. Each pocket receives a different designation. Child 
Mrts pictures, numbers, letters or colors to the proper pocket of the shoe- 
. bag. 







for phonics work. This procedure is described un- 
der the Language Experience Approach to Bead- 
ing. 

Phonovisml Method by Helen O’Leary 

Using only two simple charts, one for conso- 
nants and one for vowels, and the teacher’s man- 
ual, the teadier will follow the recommended plan 
and begin with teaching five consonant sounds. 
Since there is ample tune to complete this pro- 
gram, tile teacher may use many games to enrich 
the introduction of sounds. Pictures, game s, po- 
etry, and class-made picture charts should be used 
to broaden the understanding of the children. In- 
dividual boxes — one for each consonant each 
vowel sound— should be used. As the children 
learn the beginning sounds of pig, wheel, fan, 
three, top, and others, little objects can be placed 
in the box assigned to eadi sound. 'The teacher 
iMy start by showing the class a few contribu- 
tions she is making. 

■ Where shall I put the pencil, the pen, the pin, 
t .e whistte, tiie thiniblef the thread, the thumb 
ta^k, the shell, the doll, the bus, the box, the pa- 
per, and tile yo^of 



As each child brings in something for the box, 
he tells why it belongs in a certain box. 

Games can then be played, such as “I am hold- 
ing something in my hand. If it were alive, it 
would be WTiggling It starts like saw.” 

“I have something which would be a delicious, 
juicy fruit if it were real. It starts like pig.** 

Both teachers and children may make up the 
riddles. 

Composite charts — one for eadi sound— can be 
constructed by the children with the teacher. An 
advisable technique begins with the large chart 
wth its symbol “p” and its picture pig. A few 
pictures have alr^dy been placed on the chart 
by the teacher— piano, peanuts, pineapple, peach. 
Then along the chalkboard are about ten pictures 
only five of which start like pig. 

After these are selected for the chart, empty 
s^ces on the chart and invite children to find 
pictures on their own. Some children may of their 
own volition start their own books. Again, while 
approving and praising, the teacher puts no pres- 
sure upon those who have not started to make 
their own books. 
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The teacher should feel free to supplement 
the teaching of auditory discrimination by other 
activities which fit into the idea of fun and 
games. However, key words and pictures should 
be kept. 

Additional practice can be given by using the 
following method — a procedure for teaching any 
sound. 

Step 1 Have pupils listen to words all beginning 
with a given initial consonant. 



Step 3 Have pupils identify word beginning 
with a different sound when that word 
is inserted in a series of w'ords begin- 
ning with the given consonant. 

Step 4 Have pupils answer riddles with a word 
which begins with the gfiven consonant. 

Step 5 Have pupils find picture of other words 
beginning with the given consonant. 




Step 2 Have pupils contribute words beginning Step 6 Consonant books could be made by 
with the same sound. pupils. 

Objective Activity 

To identify initial con- Teacher lists words, all of which begin with the same sound except one. 
sonants Pupils are directed to stand when they hear the different initial consonant 

sound. 

Classroom direction can be given in this manner: “If your name begins 
like milk, you may get your coats.” “Those whose names begin like penny 
may get their straws first,” etc. 

Beginning Sounds Game — ^Ask questions such as the following, all of 
which are answered by an initial consonant sound. “What sound do you 
make when you eat something good?” (m) “What sound does a lion make 
when he roars?” (r) “What sound does a snake make?” (s) ’’What sound 
does a saw make?” (z). 

Tree with leaf pockets — each leaf is a consonant. Pictures of words be- 
ginning with that letter sound drawn by children and word printed by 
teacher. 
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Objective 



Activity 



Moving Day Game. Cards distributed with pictures of things found in a 
house. Then ask for things that start like ball, etc., to go in the moving van. 
oatch the Balloon Game. Balloons having consonants on them placed at a 
dismnce from the group. Word given. Child must recognize what sound 
it starts with and race to touch balloon. Child with most number of points 
wins. ^ 

Fish Pond. Magnet game. On each fish, put action word »nd action pic- 
ture of sound to be introduced. Children fish and do what fish says ^ 

Others may guess word. ^ 



Simon CWldren do whatever Simon Says if it begins like beginning 
sound studied. Change name of game to fit sound studied ; e.g., Bobbv 
Degs for B-sound, Teddy calls for T, Carol calls for C, etc. 

Variation of candyland game. On piece of cardboard, paste phonics pic- 
tures (about 0-4 different beginning sounds) on a path to Candyland. 
Make a spinner. On it, paste 3-4 pictures that have same beginning sounds 
fs those on 1»^. Children spin and move “man” to nearest picture that 
begins like picture on spinner. ^ 

To l^ni to match pidures Lotto. Make master cards with nine spaces. On the middle space paste the 
that have same initial key picture. On separate cards, paste other pictures that beKk^he kev 

consonant sound words. Children i^y choose from pile. If it begins like hi? key word, he 

plECGS it on his card. If not, another child can claim it. 



Another version m to pass out all cards. Children get rid of cards by 
placing them on the master cards. First one out of cards wins. 
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Voccbbulary Development 
The kindergarten classroom affords many op- 
portunities to increase vocabulary and to use 
these newly acquired words in functional situa- 
tions. Discussions, dramatizations, puppet shows, 
planning periods, choral speaking, listening to 
poetry and stories, as well as the writing of po- 
etry and the use of experience charts, all provide 



meaningful situations for developing oral lan- 
guage skills. In addition to these situations, con- 
trived experiences for vocabulary development 
are helpful. Activities from the following list 
should be used and expanded. Daily use of the 
Peabody Language Development Kit is recom- 
mended. Some of the following activities are 
taken from this kit. 



I 



Objective 



Activity 



To use a greater number 
of words meaningfully 
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Children are gi^ a brief sentence and are asked to make a picture of that 
sentence (e.g., TJe boy s^d under the tree). After pictures are drawn, 
the variety of inte^retations are discussed and lists of descriptive words 

w? ^ picture (e.g., a tall boy, a thin boy, a boy 

with black hair, a crooked tree, a green tree, etc.). ^ 



pwple look-happy, sad, funny, etc. Ask 
children what could have happened to make the person feel this way Re- 
fed this^way^ expenence by asking about events which made them 



i^^compiet^^^^^*^ following similes. See how many ways each can 



as hard as- 



as soft as 



as gentle as- 



as scary as-_ 
as dark as. 



as bright as. 



etc. 



Go ^r a TOlor walk. Have pupils describe what they see in terms of color 
Back m classroom, let them paint their favorite color object from wafk. 






Objective 



Activity 



To introduce opposites 



Go outside on a day when there are many fluffy cumulus clouds. Have 
pupils lie on the ground and decide what the clouds look like. Back in the 
classroom make experience chart. 

Clouds are like ships. 

Clouds are fluffy pillows. 

Clouds are white sheep. etc. 

Also, pupils could paint the clouds they saw. 

Bead the following poems to show what other people have seen in clouds. 

The Sky 

The sky is very far away, 

So blue 

H is; and, ^ft as squirrels’ tails, 

M. Bardwell 

Clouds 



Christina G. Bossetti 

Have paired pictures available which show opposites; e.g., hot— cold, up- 
down,— stop-go. ^ 



Float over it, like little sails. 
Small clouds. 



White sheep, white sheep. 
On a blue hill, 

WTien the wind stops 
You all stand still. 

When the wind blows 
Y'ou walk away slow. 
White sheep, white sheep 
Where did you go? 
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Mix them up and have pupils pair them again 
in opposites, saying the words themselves. Have 
pupils find pictures of other opposites to add to 
collection. 

Play game, using opposites: 

Stand up — Sit down 
Reach higdi — Beach low 
Gap loud — Clap soft 
Open your eyes — Close your eyes 
(Peabody Language Devdopment Kit) 

Objective To respond to various parts of 
speedi by appropriate activities 

Game for prepositions — ^Put an object in, on, 
under, beside, above, or behind a box. Have pupils 
put themselves in position in relation to the box 
as indicated by preposition. 

Game for adverbs — Have children move hap- 
pily, sadly, quietly, noisily, etc. 

Game for adjectives — Pupils pretend they are 
happy, sad, brave, afraid, etc. 

■ Game for verbs — ^List things children can do 
as they make suggestions. Discuss various ani- 
mals. What do they do? Make charts with pictures 
and action words. 
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Have numerous pictures for display. Have pu- 
pils label objects in picture and classify under 
appropriate headings. Label and classify objects 
around classroom. 

Use pictures of people in various situations. 
Discuss how they feel. Talk about various emo- 
tions. Encourage pupil discussion of when he ex- 
perienced the emotion. 

Use pictures to provide idea for original story. 
Ask pupils what might have happened before and 
to predict what might happen next. 

Cut up simple dime store story books. Have 
pupils arrange in proper sequence. 

Ask children to look around room and name 
any object. Have first pupil call on second pupil 
to tell what the object is used for. If second pupil 
is successful, he may name object. 

Point to named parts of body. 

Gothing words— What do we wear on our feet? 
on our hands? at night? etc. 

Snow is cold. Fire is 

Sand is dry. Water is 

People wi^. Birds 

(Peabody Language Development Kit) 
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Have pupils sit in a circle so that they can see 
each other’s shoes. Ask children to name ways 
shoes are alike (e.g., all have soles, tops, heels). 
Then discuss how they are different. 



List animals. Then discuss where each lives 
(kennel, shed, bam, nest, etc.). What are the 
baby animals called? Have pupils pair up: cow — 
calf; dog— puppy; cat— kitten, etc. 



Have pupils finish phrases with whatever word 

pops into their minds: Stop and Pots and 

Sweet and etc. 



Tell me a word that tells: about the weather; 
the name of a child; the name of a vegetable; 
something you can ride, etc. 



Writing Poetry in the Kindergarten 
Poetry writing frequently becomes a difficult 
task as children progress through the grades. The 
difficulty occurs as children become more inhibi- 
ted in expressing their feelings. Often artificial 
rhyme schemes, rather than the poetic idea, be- 
come the framework for these “poems.” By start- 
ing poetry writing early (actual writing, of 
course, being done by the teacher as child dic- 
tates) children begin to use a greater variety of 
words to express their ideas. 



The purpose of developing this skill in writing 
poetry is to increase vocabulary and to provide 
an opportunity for using more expressive types 
of language. 

Five-year-olds are natural poets. It is the task 
of the teacher simply to aid the child in putting 
his thoughts into language. Almost any classroom 
activity or event can provide an opportunity for 
tlils self-expression. A seashell, raindrops, a kit- 
ten, or falling leaves — a familiar object and an 
idea about that object is all that’s needed. What 
is a seashell like? Feel it. Listen to it. Is the sea- 
shell talking? What is it saying? 

What are raindrops like? Yes, they are like 
tears, but who could be crying? 

How does a kitten feel? Soft, yes. As soft as 
what? 

How do leaves fall? What else might fall like 
that? A ball? A feather? 

Begin with discussions or play little simile 
games. These can be developed into brief images 
which are far more poetic than the artificial 
rhymes so often produced by older children when 
asked to “write a poem.” 
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One effective way to begin children thinking 
in terms of similes and metaphors is to display 
two pictures of things, whi(^ may look alike, 
sound alike, or feel alike. 

Display a picture of a doud and a ball of cotton. 
How are these alike? Soft, fluffy, white, etc. Lead 
children to put the image in words. “A cloud is 
fluffy like cotton.” 

Or use a picture of a moon and a silver dollar. 
Assist children in making comparisons, until they 
are able to express thmselves and to verbalize 
these comparisons independently. Perhaps one 
will say, “The moon is shiny and round like a 
silver dollar.” 

Or use a picture of a lion and the sea (a bit 
more difficult). Guide pupils by asking such ques- 
tions as : What sounds do they make? What word 
could describe both? With the possible response 
of “Roar,” the following image might be written. 
“The sea roars like a lion.” 

In her book Let Them Write Poetry* Nina Wil- 
lis Walters sugg^ts the. following steps for help- 
. ing children to build images. ICindergarten teach- 

* Walters; Let them Write Poetry, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, p. 32 



ers would do well to stay at step one for some 
time and move gradually to step two. Steps three 
and four may be within the linguistic or imagin- 
ative skill of some kindergartners, but would cer- 
tainly be inappropriate for all. 

Building the Image 

1. What is it like? 

2. How are the two things alike? 

3. Of what does it remind me? 

4. How do I feel about it? 

Building images, which are actually poems, 
must, of course for the kindergartners, be related 
to concrete experiences, but a teacher alert to 
these creative opportunities certainly could pro- 
vide the necessary motivation for these young 
poets. 

Choral Speaking 

Choral speaking is another important activity 
of tile language arts program. It has social and 
emotional significance in that the shy child, who 
frequently will not recite or perform individually, 
will participate in this group experience. Choral 
speaMng also requires use of good listening skills 
in order to join in at the appropriate time. 
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